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ABSTRACT 

This is a suggested syllabus for English instruction . 
in Grades 10-12 of Israeli schools. Part one states that the main aim 
of the English Studies program is "to provide the pupil with a means 
of communication with the non-Hebrev-speaking world. The language ..^ 
skills stressed are reading comprehension, listening comprehension^'^:-- 
and speech, in that order. Part two lists the structures to be "4 
studied in the Language Program. Part three lists the plays, short ' 
stories and non-fiction prose to be studied in the Reading Program 
for advanced classes. Part four describes programs for: (1) Ordinary^' 
Level matriculation; (2) Government School Leaving Certificate; {3) J. 
Vocational aBd agricultural schools and trends. Part five contains 
examination syllabuses, part six further describes material taught in 
the Language Program. (AM) 
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P^ELJ.: INTRODUCTION 
l-l- AIMS 

Pr.ma:,^ School and the intermediate Division, is "to provide the pupil with 
a n^ans of communication with the non-„ebrew-spea.ing world" (from the 
Intr^uction to the Suggested Syllabus for the Intermediate Division,. 
1-1.1. The language skills stressed in the Upper division are: 

I) reading comprehension, 

II) listening comprehension, 

III) speech. 

Thus. „„„ ^ p,,^^ comprehension ,„ 

^»-er c,a,se,.bu. „„,, .„ ,„„„^,.„ ^„ ^^^^ 
s>s>e„a>,ca,,v ,n ,h.se passes accord,., .o ora, App^ch 

reco„„er.e. fte Sy.Ubus as a whole. ,„ .he ..ordlna.^ Leve," „a>„c„. 
latton programme, as well as f<.r ••<{r,h^^i r 

en as for School-Leaving Certificate ('Gemer')" 

c asses, writing activities should be considered as reinforcements of other 
sk.«ls. indicating comprehension of speech and reading; in the "Advanced 
Leve " matriculation programme, writing should also be taught as . means 
of self-expression on subjects dealt with in class or close to the pupils- 
cnvn interests. The writing of an imaginative essay should not be viewed as 
a goal of English study. 

1.1.2 10-12. pupils should acquire the active grammatical 

repertoire specified in this Syllabus, and be acquainted with other structures 
intended for passive recognition rather than active production, m vocabularv 
they are expected to acquire a further 1500 activ. lexical items at least (n,a- 
k.ng a total of son,e 3000 items since the beginning of English studies in 
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school), as well as a large passive vocabulary. For "Gemer" classes, 
see Part 4 . 

1.1.3. The aim of the Reading Syllabus is to enable pupils to understand 
materials written in modern English and to grasp in detail and master the 
contents of assigned materials both factual and imaginative, which are in 
modem Standard English, and are non-specialized in nature. In addition 
to teaching the specific Reading programme of the English Syllabus, teachers 
should wherever possible and convenient relate English studies to other 
subjects by the study of the original English texts recommended for those ' 
subjects: for example, selections from an English literarj- text studied in 
Hebrew translation in the general literature course, the American Declara- 
tion Mi independence as studied in a historj- course, a specialized paper 
siuJied in a science or technology course, or a paper on Jewish life abroad 
as part of courses in Jewish studies. 

1.1.4. Pupils .ire taught Standard American or Standard British English, 
but in either case should be made aware of the other variety. Pupils 
should be introduced to different varieties and styles in English-conversation 
al, spoken prose, narrative, dramatic, poetic, scientific, technical, 
journalistic, etc. 

1.1.5. Teachers should endeavour to arouse in their pupils an interest in 
and a feeling for language as such, by means of incidental teaching, 
illustrations and analogies, as well as through the reading of articles on 
Language as part of the Reading programme. In order to assist in this 
process, the English teacher should seek ways of relnting the study of 
English to that of the Moihcr-tongue and of the other foreign languages in 
the school curriculum. 
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.THE_.READING PROGRAMME > 

i • . 1 r Extensive Reading 

Pupils should read at least 9 books in modern English (an avera- 
ge of one per term) and a large number of newspaper articles and news- 
reports during these three years of study. 

Under the guidance of the teacher, pupils should read books, 
articles etc., at the level which is best suited to their individual needs and 
attainments. As they progress in their studies, they should be encouraged 
to read books in unsimplified English. Pupils should be prepared to discuss 
the contents of the extensive reading undertaken. 

1.2.2. Intensive Reading 

Pupils will study a number of texts selected by the English 
Syllabus Committee of the Ministry of Education, according to the criteria 
and (or the purposes specified below. These texts consist of: 

a) factual prose: essays, articles, chapters from books; 

b) imaginative prose and verse: short stories, plays, poems. A number 

of these readings will be designated as set texts for intensive study In Classes 
11 and 12 ftn<} for the matriculation examination. These set texts, in al! or in 
part, will from time to time be replaced by others from the list. The 
poetry selectior^ is an option and teachers may if they wish teach more prose 
instead, as specilied below (part 3). 

The texts have been selected in accordance with the following 
requirements: 

(a) Language: that they be written in good modern Standard 
Enjriish and so serve, inter alia, as an integrated context for lanRuaRc learning; 
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(b) Interest : that they be intrinsically interesting to 16-18 

year-olds; 

(c) General Character : that they not require highly-specialized 
technical knowledge to be understood and enjoyed; that the vocabulary be 
generalizable to other contexts: 

(d) Cultural Value : that they deserve the attention of the 
intelligent common reader either by literary merit or by the intellectual 
level at which they treat important topics; 

(®) UdHY} they be as far as possible complete units rather 
than brief excerpts. 

The major object of intensive reading is to develop the pupilfs 
ability to understand in detail, to master, enjoy and discuss materials that 
are culturally and educationally valuable. 

"To understand*' in the above paragraph means to comprehend 
the meanings which are conveyed to the intelligent common reader who 
doer, not have specialized knowledge. Questions in the matriculation 
examination will test understanding of this kind only. In appropriate 
circumstances, teachers may take up the texts in the light of literary 
criticism or of general, cultural or literary history, but such approaches 
are not prescribed and will not be tested. 

Very advanced classes may wish to read a play by Shakespeare 
or other works the I:inj;uaj?e of which Is not in accordance with (a) above . 
n they do so, it is understood that this is in addition to the prescribed 
syllabus; it will not bo examined in the matriculation written examination 
but may lorm part ol the oral examination, if the examinee wishes. 

ERIC 
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1 'O . Smi£_JVIKTHUD OLOGICAL CON SIp^I^ATTONS 

Though pupils at this level will doubtless be able to understand the 
rules of the language in a more abstract fashion, more time should be 
devoted to using the language in appropriate contextualizations than to 
discussing language rules, 

1.3.2. There will probably be more need and scope for incidental transla- 
tion from English to Hebrew at this level (e.g. abstract lexical items). 

At the same time, teachers should always bear in mind that translation 
Is an art in itself and a specific skill, especially at the linguistic and litera- 
ry level of the subject-matter studied ih these upper classes. Thus 
translation of longer passages to and/or from the mother-tongue will not 
serve any useful purpose and will only delay free and instant expression in 
English: the didactic dangers in the H'idespread use of Hehrew far outweigh 
any immediate aesthetic or semantic benefit. 

1.3.3. Due attention should be paid to instances of mother-tongue inter- 
ference; in many cases, specific contrasts between features of Hebrew and 
English will probably be useful in dealing with these instances as they arise. 

1.3.4. Pupils should be made aware of the rhetorical organization of texts. 
At the paragraph level they should be able to identify topic sentences, and 
at the general textual level they should be able to recognize presentation, 
reinforcement, exemplification, counter-argument, reservation, etc. 

At this stage, pupils may be encouraged to summarize passages of varying 
lengths . 

1.3."). Pupils should be trained in the use of an English- English dictionary 
as an urpoitant aid in acquiring a Irirrre and accurate \ocnbulary. To lurther 
this ain., examinees are allov.ed to use a dictionary approved by the English 

00'. 
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Inspectorate in certain specified parts of the matriculation examination. 

Part 2: LANGUAGE PROGRAMME 

LIST OF STRUCTURES STUDIED IN THE UPPER DIVISION 
Further Applications of Structures Previously Studied : 

1. Present Perfect (other uses of ) 

2. Modals (other meanings) - WILL, WOULD, CAN, SHOULD 

3. Present Progressive + "ALWAYS*' or *»FOREVER** 

4. Present Simple (other meanings) 

5. Adjunct Nouns 

6. Compound Nouns 

7. -ING as a Noun-Modifier 

8. "Pre-Adjectives*' ('Intensifiers") 

9. Sentential Complements (Infinitive, Gerund, Noun-Clause, Abstract 
Noun) 

10. HAVE + NP + Base 

11. Active Infinitive with Passive Meaning 

12. More Derivational Affixation Patterns. 

New S t nictn res to be Le arnt : is Part of the .Active Grammatical 
Inventory . 

! ron)plc\ Verb P^tlorn^ t"IVrkvt P:kssi\e'*, "Piist Perfect Progressive**, 
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Prt'Scnt Modal + Perfect Hn*5P M/n^oI ^ 

rencct mbe, Modal + Progressivf>. Base, Past 

Modal + Perfect Base) 

2. Non-Defining Relative Causes 

3. Sensory Verb + NP ^ 13ase/ParticlpIe 

4. The Indirect Object as an Obligatory Phrase 

5. Adjective + Preposition 

6. Sentence-Connectors 

7. Idiori^atic (Jses or Certain Words (ALREADY. STILL. ONLY. JUST. 
AT ^1^^* quasi-negatives) 

8- Emphatic Verb Phrases 
9* Modal VBE TO" 

10. Preparatory (Pro-Subject) 

11. Preparatory ",T- after the Main Verb 

12. ^'WISH" 4oun-Object Clause, with the verb in the Past Perfect 



For explanations rinii f.jrri-M.. n^r-,\^ . 

1 -..-^ Ut.r.iis ot the Language Programme, see.tho 

ann:>;didd Appendix, page 24 . 
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Part 3 : READING PROGRAMME FOR '^ADVANCED LEVEL** CLASSES 
The Drama 

1. Tennessee Williams; "The Glass Menagerie**. 

2. Bernard Shaw: *'Arms and the Man**. 

3. Samuel Becket: **End-Game**. 

4. Thornton Wilder: **Our Town". 

5. Arthur Miller: **All My Sons". 

The Short Story 

6. Stephen Crane: "The Open Boat". 

7. James Joyce: **Eveline". 

8. D.H. Lawrence: "The Blind Man". 

9. T. Beachcroft: "The Erne from the Coast". 

10. Philip Roth: *»Eli the Fanatic". 

11. Dorothy Parker: "The Standard of Living". 

12. B. Malamud: *'A Summer*s Reading". 

13. F. 0*Connor: ''Everything that Rises Must Convei^ge**. 

Non-Fiction Prose 

14. J. Baldwin: "My Dungeon Shook". 

lo. R. Carson: "The Shape of Ancient Seas". 
10. S. Chase: "Our Shrinking Living Space". 

17. E. I'riedenberg: '^The Image of the Adolescent Minority". 

18. W. Colding: "Thinking as a llol)ln". 

19. J.B.S. llaldane: "On Being the Right Size". 

20. Iv.A. Levenston: "Comp:iring Vocabularv". 

21. .M. .Mc:ul: "One Vole for the .Age of Anxiety". 
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22. A. Montagu: "The Natural Superiority of Women". 

23. J. Steinbeck: "How to Tell Good Guys from Bad Guys". 

24. J. Tfiurber: ".My secret World of Idiom". 
23. J. Thurber: "Courtship through the Ages". 

26. E. Vargas: "The Jet Age Malady". 

27. V. Woolf: "The Death of the Moth". 

Poet ry 

28. W.H. Auden: "Musee des Beaux-Arts" 

29. W.H. Auden: "The Unknown Citizen". 

30. R. Browning: "My Last Duchess". 

31. e.e. cummings: "pity this busy monster". 

32. e.e. cummings: "t.he hours rise up". 

33. E. Dickinson: "My Life Closed Twice". 
"The Soul Selects Its Own Society". 
"To Make a Prairie". 
"Wild Nights". 

37. T.S. Eliot: "The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock" or R. Frost 
"The Death of the Hired Man". 

38. K. Fearing: "American Rhapsody (4)". 

39. R. Frost; "Departmental". 

40. R. Frost: "Mending Wall". 

41. R. Frost; "Stopping by Woods", (see also 37 above) 

42. T. Hardy: "In a Time of Breaking of Nations". 

43. E.A. Housman: "To an Athlete Dying Young". 

44. D.H. Lawrence: "Snake". 

45. p. Logan: "Picnic". 

46. W. Shakespeare: "Let Me N'ot to the Marriage.." 



Oil 
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'17. W. Shakespeare: "Shall I Compare Thee". 
•18. S. Spender: "The Express". 

49. D. Thomas: "The Force that Through the Green Fuse". 

50. D. Thomas: "The Hand that Signed the Paper", 

51. W. Whitman: "I saw in Louisiana a Live Oak Growing". 

52. W. Wordsworth: "A Slumlier Did My Spirit Seal". 

53. W.B. Yeats: "That Deep - Sworn Vow". 

54. \V,B. Yeats: "Speech After Long Silence". 

The alwv.. complete list will l,e divided into three "cycles" (see Part I, 
Section 2.2), with some texts being replaced with the advent of each new 
"c-ycle". The texts .studied in each cycle are as follows: 

1. One drama (one of three offered); 
II. Kive short stories; 

III. Five non-fiction prose texts; 

IV. Ten poems. 

A class choosing not to take poetry will read instead one more short stor>. 
and one more essay, as specifiod in each "cycle". 



C\CUC_ONK 
Oram;! 

T. Williams: "TIic Glass .Momigerie". 
•T (Mi. Sliaw: ••Arms and tlic Mun" . 
ill- A. .Miller: "AH My Sons". 
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T he Short Story 



S. Crane: "The Open Boat"* 

J. Joyce: "Eveline". 

D.H. Lawrence: "The Blind Man". 

P* Roth: "Eli the Fanatic" or D. Parker: "The Standard of 
Living". 

F. O'Connor: ^'Everjthing that Rises Must Converge". 



Non- Fiction Prose 



Poetr\' 
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J. Baldwin: "My Dungeon Shook". 

R. Carson: "The Shape of Ancient Seas". 

E.A. Levenston: "Comparing Vocabulary" or J. Thurfaer: 

"My Secret World of Idiom". 

M. Mead: "One Vote for the Age of Anxiety". 

J. Thurber: "Courtship through the Ages". 



W.H. Auden: '^Musee des Beaux-Arts". 

E. Dickinson: "Wild Nights". 

a. Frost: "Mending Wall". 

R. Frost: "Stopping by Woods". 

T. Hardy: "In a Time of Breaking of Nations". 

E.A. Housman: "To an Athlete uying Young". 

P. Logan: "Picnic*'. 

\\\ Shakespeare; "Shall I Con;.)are Thee..". 
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D. Thomas: 'The Force that through the Green Fuse". 
W. Whitman: "I saw in Louisiana a Live Oak Growing". 

Classes will read B. Malamud "A Summer^s Reading" and E. Vargas "The 
Jet Age Malady" if they choose not to take poetry. 

CYCLE TWO 
Drama 

S. Becket: "End-Game", 

or T. Wilder: "Our Town", 

or A. Miller: "All My Sons". 

Th e Short Story- 

D.H. Lawrence: "The Blind Man", 

T. Beachcroft: "The Erne from the Coast". 

P. Roth: ''Eli the Fanatic" or F. O'Connor: "Everj-thing that 

Rises Must Convei^e". 

B. Malamud: "A Summer's Reading". 

D. Parker: "The Standard of Livii^". 

N^ >_»"I*»C'tion Prose 

*' 

K. Frif(lLT.I)oi>r: "The lm;igo of the Adolescent Minority", 

J•^>. Ihihbno: "On Being the Right Size". 

A. Mi.nlngu; "The Natural Superiority of Women". 
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.Steinbeck: ''How to Tell Good Guys from Bad Guys". 
J. Thurber: "My Secret World of Idiom" or E-A- Levenston: 
"Comparing Vocabulaiy". 

Poetry 

W-Ji. Auden: "The Unknown Citizen". 

R. Browning: "My Last Duchess". 

e.e. cummlngs: "pity this busy monster". 

£. Dickinson: "The Soul Selects its Own Society". 

T.S. Eliot: "The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufock" or 

R. Frost: ' The Death of the Hired Man". 

D. Thomas: "The Hand that Signed the Paper". 

W.B. Yeats: "Speech After Long Silence". 

•:asses will read J. Joyce "Eveline" and V. Woolf "The Death of the 
yioth" if they choose not to take poetry. 



CYCLE THREE 
D rama 

T. Williams: "The Glass Menagerie", 
or G.B. Shaw: "Arms and the Man", 
or T. Wilder: "Our Town". 
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TheShgrt Ston- 



J. Joyce: ••Eveline" • 

T. Beachcroft: ••The Erne from the Coast**. 

P. Roth: ••Ell the Fanatlc^^ or D-H. Lawrence: *»The Blind 

Man**. 

B. Malamud: ••A Summer^s Rcading^^. 

F. O^Connor: ••Everything that Rises Must Converge^^. 



Non-Fict ion P rose 



Poctr\* 
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S. Chase: ••Our Shrinking Living Space^^. 
W. Golding: ••Thinking as a Hobby^^. 

E.A. Levenston: ••Comparing Vocabularj-^^ or J. Thurber: 

**My Secret World of Idiom**. 

E. Vargas: **The Jet Age Malady**, 

V. Woolf: The Death of the Moth". 



e.e. cummings: "the hours rise up". 
E. Dickinson: "My Life Closed Twice". 
E. Dickinson: "To Make a Prairie". 
K. Fearing: **American Rhapsody (4)*'. 
R. Frost: **Departn)entar*. 
D.II. Lawrence: **Snake**. 

\V. Shakespeare: **Let Me Not to the Marriage..". 
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S. Spender: »'The Express*'. 

W. Wordsorth: "A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal"- 

W.B. Yeats: "That Deep-Sworn Vow". 

Classes will read S. Crane: "The Open Boat" and J. Steinbeck: 
"HOW to Tell Good Guys from Bad Guys" if they choose not to take 
poetry. 



^^'^^ " Schools will be informed bv the English Inspectorate of the 
advent of each new "cycle". 



Part 4: OTHER PROGRAMMES 
4*1. Ordinan- Level Matriculation 

4.1.1. L^nguage^Progr^^^ as for the Advanced Level (see Parts 1 and 
2 of this Syllabus). 

4.1.2. Readjng Pjogra^ Intensive Reading - 

One drama, two short stories and two non-fiction prose items, in specified 
cycles (Section 4.1.3.). 

Extensive Reading: as for the Advanced Level (see Part 1 of 
this syllabus, section 2.2), but probably not as many items. Te.achers 
are advised to include other items in the "Advanced" reading programme 
as part of the Extensive reading programme. 
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4.1.3, 

ORDINARY LEVEL INTENSIVE READING PROGRAMME 

CYCLE ONE 
Drama 

T. V/liliams: ''The Glass Menagerie'' 
or G.B, Shaw: "Arms and the Man", 
or A. Miller: "All My Sons". 

The Short Stor\' 

J. Joyce: "Eveline"* 

D. Pariver: "The Standard of Living", 
or P. Roth: "Eli the Fanatic". 

Non-Fiction Prose 

J. Baldwin: "Yy Dungeon Shook*\ 

E. A. Levenston: ''Comparing Vocabulan*" 
or J. Thurber: "My Secret World of Idiom". 

CYC LE TWO 
Drfuna 
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or T. Wilder: "Our Town" 
or A. Miller: "All My Sons". 

The Short Story 

T. Beachcroft: '^The Erne from the Coast 
or P. Roth: "Eli the Fanatic". 

B. Malamud: "A Summer's Reading" 
orD. Parker: "The Standard of Living". 

Non-Fiction Prose 

E.A. Levenston: "Comparing Vocabulary" 
orj. Thurber: "My Secret World of Idiom". 

J. Steinbeck: "How to Tell Good Guys from Bad Guys" 

CYCL E THRE E 
Dram a 

T. Williams: "The Glass Menagerie" 
Of G.B. Shaw: »'Arms and the Man" 
orT. Wilder: "Our Town". 

The Short Story 

T. Beachcroft: "The Erne from the Coast" 
or J. Joyce: "Eveline". 
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P. Roth: "Eli the Fanatic'^ 
orB. Malamud: "A Summer's Reading". 

Non-Fiction Prose 

E.A. Levenston: "Comparing Vocabulary" or J, Thurber: 
**My Secret World of Idiom", 

Vargas: "The Jet Age Malady". 

4.2. Go vernment School-Leaying Certificat e ("Oemer" examination) 

4.2.1. Language Programn^^^^^ The Syllabus for the Intermediate 
Division is to be regarded as the programme for the active grammatical 
and lexical repertoire; the entire Language Programme for the Upper 
Division (Part 2 of this Syllabus) is to be regarded as the programme for 
the pa.ssive recognition repertoire (see Part 1, section I A. 2. of this 
Syllabus). 

4.2.2. Keadjng Prc^ramm^^^ Recommended texts will be Simplified 
Readers of a 1800 - 2000 word level, with the choice and number of 
texts selected at the discretion of the teacher, in consultation with the 
Enp^lish Inspectorate • If in the opinion of the teacher and the English 
Inspector the class is able to read imsimplified material, selections from 
the "Ordinary Lovol" matriculation programme may be read instead. 
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4.3. \DC:\T IONAL AND AGPICUL TURAL sr? iO0LS AND TRENDS 

4.3.1. For students preparing for "Ordinary Level" matriculation, 
technical reading material will be studied in addition to an "Intensive 
Reading" programme more limited than that studied under Part 4. Sectionl. 
For full details, see Part 5, Section 3. Othenvise. this programme is 
identical with that specified in Section 4.1, above. 

4.3.2. For students preparing for the "Government School-Leaving 
Certificate (»Gemer») for Vocational Schools", technical reading material 
will be studied in addition to the recommended reading programme in 
Section 4.2. above. 

4.3.3. The English Inspectorate of the Ministry of Education will from 
time to time publish bibliographies of approved reading texts for Vocation- 
al and Agricultural schools and trends. 



Part 5 ; EXAMINATION SYLLABUSES 

5-1- ADVANCED LEVEL (4 points^ MATRICULATION 

The aims of the Examination Syllabus are: 

To provide a means for ascertaining and evaluating the degree 
to which pupils have achieved the aims of the teaching syllabus as specified 
in Parts 1 - 3 of this Syllabus, on the clear understanding that the teaching 
syllabus is always far wider than the examination syllabus. 
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To ensure the teaching of certain materials and the develop- 
ment of the abilities and skills outlined in this Syllabus, 

^•^•2. There shou ld be no essential difference between the kind of 
question asked about literary set texts and that askef ihout nonlfteraiy 
set texts. 

5.1.3. Th e Written Examination 

1.3.1 • A composition of optimum prescribed length, to teat written 
expression, to be chosen from a number of topics suggested. 

1.3.2- Language questions - to test command of language features. 

1.3.3. "Unseon** comprehension passages - to test nading compre- 
hension. 

1.3.4. Questions on the set texts - to test the ability to master as- 
signed materials (factua! and imaginative). 

5 •I. 4. The Oral Examination 

1.4.1. The object of the oral examination is to examine the candidate's 
ability to umlLM-stand spoken i-nglish and to express himself on subjects 
he is lamiliar with, t%'.peciall\ his in^mediate environment, his own 
interests and the inloresls of his ajre-group. Only language skills are 
exaniinea, not polilic:il, religious, etc. opinions. At his discretion the 
examiner may pive the candidate an opportunity to talk about his reading - 
extensive and inten.sivc - but shouki not require him to do so, since the 
oral csauiinalion does not iv.si ilu- cmdidaie's ability to master the as- 
.sijjned materials hi Knulish. 
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1.4.2. The candidate's responses are evaluated in accordance with the 
following criteria and order of priority: 

a) comprehension (of the examiner's English), 

b) fluency of expression, 

c) accuracy of language - in the following order of priority: 
vocabular}'. grammar, pronunciation. 

1.4.3. The Oral examination will be made more objective by the addition 
of a standardized aural comprehension test. 

5.2. ORDPJAR-y LEVEL MATRICULAITON (2 p aints) 
The Written Examination 
I) language questions 

II) •'Unseen'* reac ng comprehension passages 
Both sections I) and ll) will be the same question-paper as for the 
"Advanced Level" programme. 

Ill) two questions on the Intensive Reading Programn^e (Part 4. 
Section 1.2.). 

5.2.2. The ^ral Examination 

as for the "Advanced Level" but with even more weight in the 
marking to be given to listening comprehension than to fluency and 
accuracy. 
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5-3. ORDiyARY LEVEL MATRICULATION for VOCATIONAL and 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLSJS; for SPECIAL TRENDS (e>g. 
Pedagogical. Maritime'^ 

As in paragraph 2 above, except for the following: one question on the 
Intensive Rjading programme in paragraph 2. instead of two; In addition, 
a specialized reading comprehension text ("Unseen") with the answers 
given in Hebrew or Arabic. 

G -4 , "GEMER" EXAMINATION PROGRAMME 

a) Reading comprehension passages ("Unseens") In slightly 
simplified English; 

b) Language questions based on the syllabus for the Intermediate 
Division: 

c) Oral examination. 

5..), "GEMKR'' EXAMINATION I-OR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

a) Rending comprehension passages ("Unseens") on general 
snl>jec'ts in slightly simplified English; 

b) Langnage questions based on the syllabus for the Intermedia- 
te Division: 

c) One reading comprehension passage on a specialized subject 
as i^tiidied in school ( e.g. electricity, domestic science), 

to be set :is an internal examination by the school, with the 
prior approval ol the paper by the English Inspectorate ♦ The 
answers in this specialized paper may be given in Hebrew or Arabic^ 

d) oral examination^ 
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OTHER PROGRAMMES 



Examination syllabuses for other programmes (e.g. Secretaries. 
Schools for Technicians) will be published separately. 



Part 6: 



APPENDIX: LANGUAGE PROGRAMME FOR THE UPPER 
DIVISION (Explanations and Notes) 

Contents: 

A. List of the Structures taught In the Primary School and the 
Intermediate Division; 

Further applications of the structures previously studied; 

C- Neu- structures to be learnt as part of the Active (P«>duct- 
ive) Grammatical Inventory; 



D. Some structures which may form part of the Passl 

(Recognition) Grammar met and explained but not intensi 
ly drilled or tested; 



ve 
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The Structures Taught in the Pri marv School and the Intermediate 
Division . 

The forms and meanings of the following structures are to be thorough- 
ly reviewed and consolidated in the Upper Division, especially when 
teaching a new application of a structure previousiy studied (Section Ij of 
this Language Programme) or when a new structure ^Seition C) contrasts 
in some way with one studied earlier (t . -past conditionals"). 

02f) 
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Classes 5-6 

1 • BE patterns 

2. Noun plurals 

3. Attributive Modifiers 
4 • Imperative 

5. Present Progressive 

6. Present Simple 

7* Prepositional Patterns 

B • Past Simple 

9. •'Going to" future 

".0. Linking Verbs ("become, smell, feel") 

11. Modal CAN 

12. Modal WILL 

13. Adjective Comparison 
14 • Noun Genitive 

15. Possessive Pronouns "mine, yours" etc. 

16 . Short Additions - "Echo" ("I do too") 
17 ♦ Indefinite Pronouns ("one/ones") 

18. Ordinal Numbers 

19. First Person Imperative ("Let's go!") 

20. "Let" + NP + Base ("Let him go: ") 
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21. Negated Object ("He has no friends/*) 

22. Indirect Object 

23. Some Catenatives ("i want to go.") 

24. Agent -Noun suffix ("work - er") 

Classes 7-9 

25. Quantifiers ("some, any, few" etc.) 

26. Reflexive Pronouns 

27. "Have To/Had To/Will Have To" 
23. Manner Adverbs ("quietly") 

29. Pre-Verbals ("always") 

30. Negative Interrogative ("isn't he here?") 

31. Predicative Adjectives ("asleep") 

32. Adverb Comparison 

33 . "Either/Neither . . .Or/Nor" 

34. Catenative Verb+NP+Infinitive ("I want him to go") 

35. Past Progressive 

36. Temporal Clauses (present, past and future time reference) 

37. Modal MUST (necessity and assumption) 

38. Modal MUSTN'T 

Modal COULD (past ability and past permission, tentative present) 
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NEED (Modal and full verb) 



41. Modal WOULD (polite requests, past of "WILL" in formal Reported 
Speech, contemporary unreal condition) 

42. Modals MAY/MIGHT (in free variation) - possibility and permission; 
MIGHT as tentative MAY 

43. Modal SHALL - first person interrogative as polite suggestion; 
formal first person future 

44. Modal SHOULD - moral obligation, tentative assumption- 

45. OUGHT TO - synonym of "SHOULD" 

46. DARE as Modal and full verb 

47. Catenatives USED TO, BE ABLE TO 

48. Tag Questions 

40. Positive and Negative Agreement - "So/Neither do I" 

50. Passive Voice -* present and past simple and progressive, modals 
(also GET catenative) 

51. Two-Word Verbs - prepositional and separable 

52. Catenative Complementation: Verb + -ING ("gerund"). Preposition + 
-ING 

53. Catenative Complementation: Verb + NP + Base ("He makes him go") 

54. Catenative Complementation; Verb + NP + NP (Object Complement - 
"They made him king") 
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55. Complex Sentences of Cause, Concession, Purpose and Result 

56. Present Progressive with future reference ("I'm going there ton.orrou-) 

57. Perfect Aspect (Pt-esent) {-current relevance of past event, includ- 
ing its use with "SINCE" and "FOR") 

58. Perfect .-Aspect (Present Progressive) - an activity continuing from 
the past into the present 

59. Perfect Aspect (Past) - relevance to the past of a preceding event 

60. xN'oun-Object Clauses ('1 know that he...") - including Reported Speech, 
with the i,equence of tenses agreement as optional in speech and obliga- 
tor\- in \yriting 

61 . Defining Relative Clauses - relative pronoun "THAT" or zero for Object 
Clause preferred 

62. Conditional Clauses - "Open" (present tenses or others for the condition- 
al clause, modal in main clause) 

Conditional Clauses - "Unreal Contemporarj (Hypothetical) " (past tense 
in conditional clause, past modal in main clause) 

63. Modal Phrases - WOULD RATHER ( 'D RATHER) 

- HAD BETTER ('D BETTER) 

64. Semi-Modal (Catenative) - BE ABOUT TO 

65. NP f -HAVE" ("GET") + NP+ Verb-past participle ("I had my hair cut") 

66. "BE USED TO" + gerund, NP (" I am uscv to him") 
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67. HAVE GOT/HAVE GOT TO 

,68, "HAVE" as an anomalous finite 

69. "WHOM" (formal style) 

70. NP+Verb+"SO/NOT" - "i hope so/not". 

71 . Some Derivational Affixation Patterns 



^- Further Applications of Strunf res Previously sh.H.»^ 

I. PM;S^XTPEI1FECT (Other uses of). Pupils are taught the British 
uf'ge of the Present Porlect. 

a) Just perfect as a very recent activity 

b) al_i;eadv, not s et, frequency adverbs 

c) 10 Indicate action completed within a period of time which is 
specified and includes the moment of speaking, e.g. today, this 
^^-^Jhlh^j-^suumis. Example: "I've seen him three 
times this week so far". 

.N'.n. The pertec-t of "BK-^preposiuon "TO" is used to indicate a 
return journey ("I've been to London"). 

-• MO PALS (other nie;inin<;s) 

2.1. WILL - character.stie ("IJoys will be boys. He'll sit there for 
hours") 

- v.-litio., especially in the negative (e.g. "He won't come"- 
i.e. he refu.ses). See below "WOULD". 

0,30 
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2 •2. WOULD - past time characteristic ('When he was young, he 
would sit there for hours") ^ 
This fornn is partly synonymous with "USED TO" (as in the 
example), in. the restricted context of activities that were habitual or 
recurrent in the past, but only when using non-stative verbs, 
("Stative verbs" are also known as "Private Verbs" - see Primary School 
syllabus). 

Compare: "I used to know him well", 
* "I would know him well". 

(Asterisked sentences indicate non-occurring forms). 

- volition in the past, especially in the negative (e.g. "He 
wouldn't dc it" - i.e. he refused). See WILL above. 

- tentative request ("Would you mind -INC.?", "Would you 
open the window please?") 

2-^- £A?i " Sensation ("I can sec him now") N.B. British usage 
"I can*t see him"; U.S. usage "I don't see him". 
Hebrew speakers will tend not to use th? Modai here / ani ro?e oto/. 

2.4.. SHOULD - in the Object clause after verbs of suggestion 
(Traditional Grammar - "subjunctive equivalent") - "I suggest that he 
should do it", instead of "that he do it" or " that he does it". See 
Pattern D8 ("Recognition grammar"). Other verbs in this class are: 
demand, require, propose. 
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3- PRESENT PROGRESSIVE -r ^^ALWAYS" or "FOREVER" 

Examples: "rm always doing that", "He*s forever reading".. 
This use of the Present Progressive is sonnet Imes called 'SPORADIC 
REPETITION". In effect . ii: ilt •haDitual" use of the present progressive; 
the reference is usually pejorative. Note that the present nrogressive 
"habitual" always requires an adverb, whereas the present simple "habitual" 
does not. Contrast "I always tell my class that..." with "I'm always 
telling my class that..." (i.e. rebuking them). 

4. PRESENT SIMP LE (other meanings) 

a. "Planned future" - "They go on their trip tomorrow". 

b. "Demonstrative" - reporting an activity, not indicating duration 
and so not requiring the Progressive form: "The team comes on 
the field now". "So-and-so kicks the ball". "Now I wipe the 
black-board". 

c. "Narrative" ("historical present") a vivid reportage of a past evont. 
"Napoleon orders his army to attack." 

d. "Performative" - the v ords are part of the activity; the verb is 
used with the first person pronoun; "I say you're wrong", "I 
promise I'll comt*". "! hcrebv n.ime this ship the X". 

5. AJ).U'NCT NOrN.S (Nouns as Modifiers of Nouns) 

Adjum t n utrt- iiitroductJ in Classes 5-6 as nouns modifying other 
noun.s with. 11 \ un P!,r.i.vv. >i uic traditional grammarians regard the 
.XdjuiK'l N(MJ!: .tn Aiijvtijvc ..^^ "Nv^un tunctioning as an Adjective", 
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but structurally this definition is untenable (e.g. an ac.eotive may be 
preceded by a word like "ven,-" ("Pre-Adjective- or •'Intensifier") - a 
very stony hill" - whereas an Adjunct Noun may not —a verj- stone 
house". 

Hebrew will tend to use the genitive phrase (••smichuf). a prepositional 
phrase or an Adjective+Noun combination where English would use the 
Adjunct Noun-t-Head Noun. 

/ 

E.xnmples: "a gold watch" (Hebrew: prepositional phrase - /Sa?on 
mezahav/ 

^ "city hall" (Hebrew: genitive phrase - /beit h3?irija/) 
"head teacher" (Hebrew: adjective+noun - /more ra^i/) 

Primary stress is on the Head element as in the examples 
above . 

The .Adjective -Noun pattern has a similar stress distribution. 



' ■ COMPOUND NOUNS 

Pupils will have met ver\ nuiiy compo-md nouns in the course of 
their English studies. Here again. Hebrew often uses a genitive phrase 
01- a prepositional phrase. Where a genitive phrase is used, the word 
order^will be^ the reverse of the English pattern, e.g. "nightclub" 
(/mo?adon laila/), "headache" (/k3?ev ro^/). dining-room, housewife. 
Reversing the correct order of the English pattern to accord with Hebrew 
usage is a ler.- common error. Co.mpare: -bufe station" (Modifier+Head) 
:a.vanai oiobusmi (Head-Modifier). 
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Another common error of Hebiv-.v speakers using the Xoun+Xoun pattern 
(both compound and Adjunct) is to pluralize the Modifier (e.g. "*oranges 
peels"- following Hebrew /klipot tapuzim/). Whereas in beginning classes 
the parallel tendency to pluralize the adjective (*bigs boys) is soon eradica- 
ted because of the non-occurrence of pluralized adjectives in English, the 
pluralized noun as an adjunct or an element in a compound is much harder 
to eradicate since even- learner comes across this pluralization (or 
alternatively ami even more confusingly the genitive as a Xoun-Head Modi- 
tier) in other contexts all the time, e.g. "a boys* school". 

Some Characteristics of Compound Xouns in Eng ;lish: 

I) Co,r pound Xouns and Adjunct Xouns are usually analyzable as transforma- 
tions of underlying sentences, e.g. "(I have a ) headache" as "(my) 
iit-ad ache-s"; 

U) the first element carries primary stress (/), as distinct from the 
.Adjunct Xonn pattern (see above); 

HI) i-ie uso elements are Modifier-Head. The Modifier may be a noun (e.g. 
io!d.sn:ith), an adjective (e.g. bla^'ckboard). a pronoun (e.g. he^-goat). 
a verb .e.-. playsround; for -IXG modifier, see Section 7), or particle 
H>.g. outbreak - compare with the corresponding two-word verb "break 
out"). Compare; "a bus station" (a certain kind of station), 
"a station bus" (a certain kind of bus). 

N-;i!£--':.n Con:..,.,:,,,! n-mns ar.- ma-i.fesrod phonolog.cally (stress assigmnent) 
:\!.;-iMphicall\ . The orthographic conventions are usually 
quite arbitrary: one word ("blackboard"), two ("beauty parlour") 
or h\phenatcd ("dining-room"), with frequent overlapping. There 
.ir«.- 'ii. !iv;-(i lilies lor inphon.ition in English. 
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(II) Any word may carry primary stress, if the intention is to 
emphasize that word contrastively . 

(III) Nouns are not the only compound words in English; there are 

also compound adjectives ("seasick") and compound verbs ("ouido") , 
The following types of compound adjectives occur in English: 

a) a red-haired boy (= a boy who has/with red hair), a three-legged 
table, a cross-eyed look, 

b) a fun-loving fellow (= a fellow who loves fun), a beer-drinking 
type, a nice-looking girl, 

c) sunburnt, brickbuilt, 

d) well-known, well-dressed, 

e) quick-firing, high-flying, far-reaching 

f) incoming, outgoing, upstanding 

(IV) Ambiguities occur in the NP pattern in written English (where stres 
is not iiKiicated) because of word order and the paucity of inflection- 
al ami derivational suffixes in the language; thus "the English teache 
may be Noun^Noun; /hamore ld?anglit/ "the English teacher" or 



-ING AS A N-Oi; \-.junnn--j^rR 

Grammarians divide this structure into (I) Gerund>Noun, in which 
ease it is a Noun modifying another Noun (Compound Noun stress pattern), 
and (II) Present-participle + Noun, in which case it is a Verb modifying 
a Noun (Adjunct-^Xoun stress pattern). 

Evamples: "Running w^ter, which may be described as a transformation 
of "water that is running" (i.e. present-participle); 
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"Dancing girls", simflarly analyzable as "girls that dance' 
(present participle). 
Both these examples :il)o\fc stress the last element (Pattern 5). 
On the other hand. "Dating shoes", is describable as a transformation 
of "siioes for dancing" (i.e. a gerund, uhich has the stress pattern 
of a Compound Noun). 

This pattern cannot be analyzed a.s "Adjective+Noun". since the -ING 
cannot be compared ("more -. most -.") or be modified by an Intenslfier 
("very"). Some other -ing modifiers, however, are adjectives according 
to this classification - e.g. "This us a more / very interesting pleasing 
book" mil drawn troni a special set of animate-objert verbs). Semantic 
restraints (selectional rules) operate here and each item must be learnt 
separately: thus, for example, the set of animate-object verbs (e.g. 
••excite, astonish, shock, satisfy") have the common property of arousing 
emotior of one kind or another. "Dancing girls" will be translated by 
differeni syntactic .structures in Hebrew, (l)/banot rokdot/ for the English 
participle construction (primary stress on "girls") and (II) /rakdaniot/for 
the gerund (primary stress-, on "dancing"). 

8. ::PM;ADJKnjvi;£Lri^^ 
.\DVi :Rn .s. 

This fonMruc-tion i.s :ni expansion of ■•VERY"+Adjectlve/Adverb. taught 
in ChLs.ses .-,-(!. ether examples of mtensiliers are "somewhat, p^retty. 
too, tairly. quite", .some ot these Intensifiers may also appear before the 
Comparative (".somewhat better"), others also function as Determiners 
('[much better" as Intensitier, " much money" as Determiner). 
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Traditional gramniarlans classify these words as "adverbs" but nothing 
is Rained by combining Into one word-class modifiers of verbs and modi- 
fiers of adjectives and adverbs, since they do not function alike. 

9- SENTENTIAL COMPLEMENTS IN VA RIOUS FUNCTIONS ; 

(a) Pupils will already be familiar wUh the fact that verbs can be 
complemented not only by ordinary Mp»fi, but by expressions 
(clauses and phrases) derivable from underlying sentences (S^.-nuhus 
for the Intermediate Division Patterns 18 (-ING) and 2(? (Noun- 
Object Clauses) • There are three major ways of turning sentences 
Into complements in English: with the MInltlvalJo, with the Gerund 
"tng and with the subordlnator that; 

e«g. I want to help you . 
I enjoy helping you , 
I know that I can help \ou. 

Notes (I) Hebrew has only two equivalents for these three forms: 

the Infinltival/anl roce Ia?azor/,.,; a /^e/ or /ki/ clause: 

/anl >odea anl jaxol/,, 

(II) The choice of type of complement depends on the particular verb, 

and this Is another source of potential Interference, 

Compare: I suggest that we go now: /anl macija je nelex axfav/ 

♦I suggest to go now: /anl maclja laloxct axfav/! 
(see ♦ note on page 30) 

(b) These same complement structures can also be used with NOUNS, as 
follows: 

I) INFINITIVAL: the need ti> help others 
the desire to help others 
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the ability to help others 
the chance/opportunity to help others 
11) GiiRUND: the habit of talking with one's mouth full 
the Idea of going abroad 
the thought of living alone 

in) NOUN 

CLAUSES: the idea that he might go abroad 

the fact that nobody knows the answer 
the knowledge that it could never happen 
:) The -ING form is accompanied by the possessive form of the 
subject of the complement (e.g. "Do you mind John's playing the 
piano?". resent his taking all the food"). However, in contem- 
porary usage, both the possessive and the objective form of the 
underlying subject are acceptable in the following contexts: 
e.g. I disapprove of John's driving. 

I disapprove of John driving there on his own. 
Dq you mind nn- opening the window? 
Do you mind ine opening (he window? 

in such oases, the use of the possessive makes the expression more 
like an ordinary nominal (see l*e) below), while the use of the 
objective case (lor example, him instead of his) makes It keep more 
c»f its verbal flavour* 



.See also i>:,.,ern Cln ,Pro-.Vul,ject IT) for further examples of 
sentential lomplcincnt.s. 
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<e) Note: the -ING form and the FOR-TO structure (see Pattern CIO) 
can occur not only in Object position in sentences, but also as the 
surface Subject, as follows: 

(I) For you to do that would be ridiculous = IT would be ridicu- 
lous for you to do that. 
(tt) That he never comes on time is well-known = IT is well- 
known that he never comes on time* 
(in) His saying that Irritated me, 

BUT NOT: »It Irritated me his saying that (except perhaps in 
a very Informal colloquial style). 

(f) A fourth type of Complement structure - In addition to the three 
noted In 9a) above - is provided by oases of Nominalizatlon, i.e. 
the process whereby a verb Is turned into a noun, and the verb- 
phrase of which it was the Head is thereby transformed Into a 
noun-phrase. Compare, for example: 
VERBAL -ING form: "Absorbing Immigrants Is..." 
KOiMINAL -ING form: "The absorbing of immigrants Is..." 
ABSTRACT NOUN: "The absorption of immigrants Is,.." 

(I) Note that the infinitival and gerund nomlnals are like verb- 
phrases In that they m.iy contain adverbial modifiers of the 
verb (e.g. "absorbing immigrants effectively") and. except 
when the subject is Impersonal, may have perfect or passive 
verb-phrases (e.g. "having absorbed .. "being absorbed"). 
But the abstract noun Is like a noun-phrase in that it takes 
only adjectival modifiers (e.g. "the effective absorption"), 
does not have perfect or passive verb-phrases, requires the 
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verbal object to be in a prepositional phrase (e.g. ''the 
absorption of...»% and may contain the derived nominal form 
of the verb itself in - tion, -ment, -al_etc. 

(II) AH verbs in English have an -ING form. Many have both the 
"ING form and the abstract-noun fornix e.g.: reactir^ - 
reaction, expecting - expecUtion, judging - judgment, develop- 
ing - develc^ment, refusing - refusal, arriving - arrival. 

However, many of the commonest verbs in the lat^uage have 
no special abstract-noun form, e.g. "come, go, write, read, 
cook, swim, drive, work". This is the source of many 
ambiguities; thus, "i disapprove of John's cooking" could mean 
"the fact that John cooks", "the way In which John cooks" or 
"the things that John cooks." 

(HI) Note that in the sentence "We found some writings for the 

collection", the -ING form is Interpreted as a concrete noun. 
In Hebrew, the form called / Som hapdula/ manifests verv 
similar properties, e.g. /hoxaxa/ "proof" or "proving" 

/jffuv/ "settlement" or "settllf^" 

(g) In addition to Nouns and Verbs being complemented by the same 

lour basic types of structures (all of which are derivable from 

underlying sentences), ADJECTIVES may similarly be complemented: 

e.g. He Is AFRAID OF (his wife's) taking risks. 

He is RESPONSIBLE FOR (the judge's retusing to hear the 

cease. 

(the collapse of their business. 
It IS EASY (for you) to talk that way. 
It is envious that they will never get here on time. 
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Xote that in the last two examples we again have instances of the 
Pro-Subject IT referred to in 9d) and 9e) above and in Pattern 
CIO in this Syllabus. See also Pattern C5 in this syllabus for 
the ADJECTIVE + PREPOSITION structure. 

(h) The two non-finite constructions (the Infinitival and the Gerund) can 
also be derived from sentences in the past, in which case the 
Perfect form of these expressions is used, as follows: 
toJiave.+ Past Participle, having + Past Participle, 
e.g. We were glad to have met them = We were glad that we had 

met them. 

He regretted having told her = He regretted that he had told 

her. 

However, teachers are advised to treat both the Perfect Infinitive 
and Perfect Gerund aa parts of the '^Recognition grammar*' referred 
to in Section D of ihis Syllabus. 

HAVE ^ yp + BA SE 
Example: I had him do ft. 

a) "HAVE" here means "to cause" and is partly synonymous with 
"MAKE" Pattern 19, Classes 8-9. 

b) "MAKE" is ambiguous as between "compulsion" ("he made him 
apply for the job") and "cause" ("he made him dislike the game"). 
With adjective complements, only the latter interpretation is possi- 
ble - "he made her happy /sad/tired". 

c) "HAVE" generally refers to causing at one's own behest or volition 
- "We had our guests come early" or "she had her pupils hand in 
their essays every Sunday morning" 
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d) HAVE+KP+PAST PARTICIPLE (" I had my hair cuV*) Is taught m 
the Intermediate Division, Pattern 35 classes 8-9, but can now be 
reviewed as based on c) above. Thus. "They had their house 
painted*' - "they had someone paint their house". 

- AC'IiVg I NFINITIVE WITH PASSIVE MEANING 
Example; "He is to blame". 

The parallel passive form is just as common - "there*s no time to lose/ 
be lost." However, the construction "he Is to he blamed" may also 
mean that someone will blame him, whereas "he is to blame" 
simply means "it is his fault". 



12. MORE DERIVATIONAL AFFIXATION PATTERNS 

These patterns were introduced in the Intermediate Division (Pattern 
41, Classes 8-0). Teachers are advised to pay special attention to 
prefix and suffix patterns in the Upper Division, on the general lines 
su<;gesled in the Intermediate Division Syllabus. Care should be 
taken in the case oi derivative forms which in Modern English are no 
lonpjer semanlically related, e.g. arbitrary-arbitrate, considerate- 
considerable. Similarly, teaching time need not be spent on pointing 
out the common origin of prefixes, as in"desist, defer, depress, 
detain*', f>r in uoumi sie:ns, as in "desist, insist, persist, consist", 
etc . 
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C. NEW STRUCTURES TO BE LEARNT AS PART OF THE ACTIVE 

GRAMMATICAL INVENTORY 

1. COMPLEX VERB PATTERNS 

1.1. HAVE (present or past) + BE-past participle + VERB - past 
participle . 

This construction is called the "PERFECT PASSIVE" (present or 

past) . 

Example: 'The letter has been written" (+ by - agent). 
N.B. The forms "has/had been being written" are so rare as to 
be virtually non-occurring. 

1.2. HAD+BE-past participle+Verb-ING 

This construction is called the "PAST PERFECT PROGRESSIVE". 
Example: "He said that he had been living there for ten years". 
The Present Perfect Progressive was taught in Classes 8-9. 

1 -3 . PRESENT MODAL + HAVE + VERB - past participle 

This construction consists of the Present Modal+Perfect Base. 
Examples: 

(I) "He will have gone by 8 p.m." (the so-called "future 

perfect"). Note the use of "by" in this connection, where 
Hebrew speakers will tend to use "until" (similarly with the 
Modal WILL - "he will get here BY 8 o^cIock"). 

(II) "He may have gone yesterday" (indicating past possibility) 
or "by the time we arrive" (i.e. also a "future perfect"). 
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(III) "He must have gone there yesterday** (indicating past 
inference) . 

All these structures have "past implications- of one form or another. 
Contrast the Past Modal^Present Base form of some of these verbs, e.g. 
"He had to go" (past obligation) v. "He must have gone" (present certain- 
ty about a past event) as the two past-time analogues of "MUST"; likewise. 
"He didn't need to go" (neutral implication-he went or he didn't) v. "He 
needn't have gone" (but he did. see Pattern 1.5 below) where the verb 
"NEED" in the first example is a full verb not a Modal . 

Hebrew speakers usually find this structure particularly difficult, since 
Hebrew has no similar construction. The nearest equivalents might be; 

- example (I) above /hu kvar lo jijhe k^n b»5?a 8/ 

- example (II) above/yitaxen /e halax etmol/ or / yitaxen /e kvar lo 
jimaoe ad Jc nagia/ 

.MODAL ^ PROGRESSIVE BASE 
Modal + BE + VERB -L\G 
Ci) P resent Modal 

E.vaniples: -He will be going" (i.e. the so-called "future progres- 
sive") 

"He may be jjolng" 

This xerbal lorni is not only used to Indicate Incomplete duration In 
the future (e.g. -lie will be writing when you arrive" or "he will be sleep- 
ing at b p.ii..". showing incomplete activity), but also a future activity 
alrca<ly planned or .ontcmplatwl (note that the present progressive may 
also indicate luturc); 
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Xote the following distinction in the interrogative: 

- "\vill you be going there tomorrow?", which merely seeks information; 

- "Will you go there tomorrow?", which might entail a request, as 
evidenced by the possible addition of "please". 

(b) Past Modal 

Examples: "(He said) he would be going". 

"If he were with us now, we would / might/could already 
be enjoying ourselves". 

Some Traditional grammarians call the pattern with "WOULD" the "futu- 
re progressive in the past** but such a definition ignores the formal and 
functional relationship of all the modals in this pattern. 

Other more complex modal patterns (e.g. "he/will/would have been 
going'pmay be regarded as part of the passive '"recognition" grammar 
(see part D). 

1.0. P.\ST MODAL PERFECT BASE 

Past Modal -tH.-WE + VERB-past particinle 

Exairples: "He would/could/might /should/ought to needn't have gone" 

(a) This construction is most comii ^n\\ found in the "unreal past" con- 
ditional, where the conditional clause is in the past perfect. It is negatixe 
in declaration or implication, presupposing that a certain acLivit\ definiteh 
("would, should") or probably ("might, could") did not happen. 

(b) Contrast: - He could have helped us (but he did not). 

He could help us (maybe he still will). 
- She should have told them (but she did not). 
She should tell him (maybe she still will), 

04f) 
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(c) In Hebrew, a single form / haja carix / is generally used lor 
al! the following distinctions in English: 

(I) had to = fulfilled obligation 

I had to go to the dentist, so I couldn't n eet you. 
But not: • I had to go to the dentist, but I didn't. 

(II) Should/ou ght to have = unfulfilled obligation. 

I should have gone to the dentist, but I fell asleep. 
But not: » J should have gone to see him and I did. 

>Vas/were supposed to = either interpretation 
They were supposed to leave for Italy last Monday, 
(a) but their flight was cancelled. 
or(b) so they rented their apartment. 

N.B. The following Hebrew equivalents of the above examples have been 
suggested: (i) /hictarex/ 
(II) /haja carix/ 
(III) /haja amur/. 

<d) Contrast: He ought to have gone (but he didn't) . 

He needn't have gone (but he did). 



NON-Dl. F IXING RELATIVE rT.ATISFg 

Kxamnle: "Chaim Weizmann, who was born m Russia, became 
the first President of the State." 
*a) A noR-(lc(,nin!r <non-restrict.ve. parenthetical) clause is m apposi- 
tion to tho main clause; it adds information to but is not semantically 

04G 
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dependent on the main clause. The two functions of this relative clause 
are parenthetical (hence the commas or pauses) and conjoining. Hebrew 
speakers (and probably most English speakers conversationallj) use a 
compound sentence of t^vo main clauses instead of this construction, in the 
above example *'Chaim Weizmann was born in Russia and became..." 
(i.e. conjoining). The correct use of this pattern is part of the necessary 
instruction in English stjlistics in the Upper Division* Care should ah\a\s 
be taken to distinguish this more formal parenthetic-conjoining pattern from 
the defining relative, which is a semantically and structurally integral pnrt 
of the sentence and is used to modify the Head Noun* 

(b) Speakers usually pause before and after such a clause (indicating 
its parenthetical character), 

(c) This relative clause is normally preceded by a comma and followed 
by a comma or a full stop: alternatively it may be marked off by parenthe- 
ses or dashes. 

This pausing or punctuation does not apply in the case of Defining Relat- 
ivf; Clauses (taught in the Intermediate Division syllabus), 

(d) The relative pronouns used in this more formal construction are 
WHO, WHOM (obligatory as the Object pronoun), WHICH and WHOSE* 
The zevo relative (deleted pronoun) and TH.\T are never used in this 
pattern. 

(e) The two t\pes of relative clause may be contrasted thus: 

"My friend who lives in England writes regularly" (defining - i.e* one ol 

my many friends, so that the relative clause ; i essential to the nu-anln;^ 

/ ^ / 

of the senf^'-.Lo) ,anfl "M\ friend, v\ho lives in En^Uuti, wntos rogularh** 
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(non-defining - i.e. I have one friend, with the sentence conveying tvv-o 
separate pieces of information). 

3 . VERB (Senson- Verb) + NP + Ba se/Participle 
Contrasting examples: "I saw him read/reading." 

This pattern can be viewed as a combination of two sentences - 
'•I saw him/he read/ or »'i saw him/he was reading- The use of the Base 
form indicates completion, while the participle Indicates incomplete 
duration. 

Another (classic textbook) example is "I saw him cross the road»» 
(I.e. he arrived at the other side) as against "I saw him crossing the 
road" (i.e. en route). Hebrew does not make this distinction in the form 
of different structures, 

4. THE INDIR ECT OBJECT AS AN OBLIGATORY PHRASE 

In Classes 5 and 6 the Indirect Object both as a prepositional 
phrase (^'l gave the book to him*') and as pronoun or noun-phrase gave 
him the book")\vere taught. However, certain verbs in English govern an 
obligatory prepositional phrase as Indirect Object; Hebrew speakers tend 
to over-goMcrali?e iho xp Indirect Object pattern and so create such typ- 
ical errors as: "! explained him the answer" instead of "I explained the 
answer to him", and "I suggested her the answer" instead of "I suggested 
the answer to her"". 

Verbs taking the Indirect Object transformation are generally 
Germanic, monosyllabic words (exception: »*say"). 
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Compare: give 



donate 



send 



deliver 



show 



demonstrate 



tell 



explain, inform, report 



read 



narrate 



m^ke, build 
buy 



construct 



purchase 



get 



obtain 



In other words, most verbs that have an obligatory prepositional 
phrase are polysyllabic (except for "say") whereas those that have both 
structures are usually monosyllabic. 



Certain adjectives collocate with specific prepositions; in general, the 
use of the correct preposition is a sure sign of an idiomatic grasp of 
English and the teacher should drill these various prepositional patterns, 
including two-word verbs (Intermediate Division syllabus) the prepositions- 
gerund (Intermediate Division syllabus) and now the adjective + preposition 
pattern. 

Examples: *'busy at, fond of, aware of, afraid of, good for, angry with". 
Notice the preposition+KP+infinitive pattern - "it's kind of you to say 
so", "it's good for you to do that" - i.e. usually with "Preparatory IT+ 
BE" patterns (see Pattern 10). 



ADJECTIVE + PREPOSITION 
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6. SENTENCE-CONNECTORS 

(•'Conjunctive Adverbs" in Traditional grammar). 

These function woixls (examples: "THEREFORE, HENCE, MOREOVER, 
BESIDES, HOWEVER, LIKEWISE, FURTHERMORE ") connect sentences Into 
an organized discourse* "PERHAPS" is distinguished from the other words 
of this class, since only it may head the first sentence in a passage. 
The main purpose of these woi-ds is stylistic and paragraph-syntactic. 
Pupils in the Upper Division should have a good grasp of these words and 
their function, as integral features of English idiom. Some of these 
words are more typical of formal written style (e.g. "hencs"), while other:* 
are colloquial and informal ("still", "besides"). In general, pupils in the 
Upper Division should be deliberately exposed to the more formal usage 
of 'vritten discourse. 

iPIQM.VriC USES OF CERTAIN WORDS 

1lu» nopropruite use of words such as those below is an indication of 
idt niatic control of the language. In the Syllabus, the main stress is 
al; a;.^ on sentence patterns (including the use of verb tenses and aspects) 
l)ut in the Upper Division due attention should be paid to parts of speech 
other than the Noun and Verb and to their co-occurrence in sentence pat- 
terns. Some of these "idiomatic words" (usually adverbs) are the follo- 
wing: 

ALREADY : '11ns word occurs in the Perfect phrase In British and some 
varieties of American English; it also occurs in the Simple and 
Continuous aspects ("The\ were/are already writing; he already 
knows the answers"); its most common position is pre-verbal; it 
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means "by this (that) time". " Already " usually occurs in a positive 
statement, " (not yet* ^ replacing it In the negative and Interrogative, but 
'^already" may occur here to Indicate surprise - "Is It 10 o'clock already? 
Have you seen him already?" When used In an Interrogative sentence, a 
positive answer is expected (or feared). It is sometimes over-used by 
Hebrew speakers as a direct translations of /kvar/, e.g. "*He knew (how) 
to do that already from an early age." 

STILL: This word occurs In positive statements, "any more" In negative. 
In Interrogative sentences, "still" implies a positive answer, "any more" 
a negative one - "Do you still like him?" 

- "Do you (more probably "Don't you") see him any 
more?" 

Note the pre-verbal position of "still" (except after "BE" as is 
the case with all pre-verbals), except for other placing for the sake of 
emphasis. 

"Still" and "Yet" may be compared in these sentences: 

- 'Is he at school yet?" (i.e. has he arrived?) 

- "Is he still at school?" (I.e. hasn't he left?) 

"Still" means "even to this (that) time with the comparative form of 
adjectives it acts as an Intensifler, meaning "even more" ("This book Is 
cheap, but that one is still cheaper"); it is also a colloquial sentence- 
connector (or sentence-adverb) meaning "nevertheless". 

- "Money is short. Still, they manage". 

ONLY ; This word may modify nouns, verb? and sentences. 

As a noun-modlfler, It means *'single" "no other*', "nothing else" as 
In "He is the only man here". It may occupy different positions in the 
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sentence accoixiing to the parts of the sentence to be emphatically modified: 
e.g. ^Tm only writing a letter'* (i.e. •Tm not doing anything else"). as 
against "Only Tm writing a letter". Before expressions of measure, it 
means "though more might have been expected" as in VHe»s only 3 years 
old", ^Mt holds only 4 gallons", etc. 

::Onljf^ may co-occur with *W as an intensifier of the intensifier 

- 'Vm only too pleased to be invited. It»s only too true, unfortunately." 

It emphasises the conjunction »TF" as in ''U only he were here." Lastly. 

»*only» may be a conjunction, meaning "but" - "He^s clever, only he's 

lazy." 

JUST: (I) As a pre-verbal, "Just" is used in the perfect phrase in 
British and some varieties of American English to indicate the immediate 
past, as in "He's just gone** ( some American varieties - "He just went.**) 
But note "He just missed the train yesterday** contrasted with •*He*s just 
missed the train** (current relevance). 

(II) *'Jusl'* also means **exactly** or '* preciselv *'. as in **It*s just 
the thing I wanted*'. 

•*It's just i) o'clock". 
*Tm just going". 

(III) **Just" also means *'the ven- last opportunity", as In **I saw it 
just in time-. Contrast "I could just see him**, as positive in meaning, 
and "1 could hardly see him", as negative (See ''hardly" below). 

(IV) It may also tunction as an intensifier of prepositions or 
adverbs, as in - ^'ifs just over there; it was just about then; just here/now/ 
off". 

(V) !t IS :iIso an lnn)erativo moditier, used to soften the tone of 
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the v'^ommand, as In "Just come here, (please/will you?)". »*Ju8t a 
moment!" 

(VI) "just" Is also a synonym of "only " In certain context* CWs 
just a teacher.") 

AT ALL; This phrase means "In any way" or "In the leaat" In a negative 
connotation (stated or implied). 

Examples: "I don't know him at all." 

•*If you're at all Interested..." 

^•Does he do any woric at all?" 

Note the idiom "not at all", meaning "you^re welcome", as a response 
to "thank you". 

N.B. "At all" should not be translated as/blxlal/ in Hebrew In a 
positive sentence, but only in negative and interrogative contexts, as in the 
above examples (also "He hardly speaks at all"), 

BARELY. SELDOM, RARELY. HARDLY, SCARCELY : 

These pre-verbals are regarded as "quasi-negatives". Semantlcally 
they are positive, insofar as they do signify an achievement c-ider 
difficulty, but syntactically they are negative, as evidenced by the positive 
question-tag - 
**I don't know you, do I?" 
"I hardly/scarcely know you, do I?" 
as contrasted with "I do know you, don'l I ?" 

Furthermore, they co-occur with "anybody/thing/where" more often 
than with "some,..*', again indicating their negative character. 

05^^ 
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Teachers and course-writers should pay special attention to finer 
lexical considerations and seniantic distinctions such as these. 



8. 



^PHATIC VERB PhRASfs 



(a) Where the AUXILIARY (Modal, be.have or do, ,n a Varb-Pbrase 
is given emphatic stress. It serves to re-aff.r. the propo.ltion a. a whole 
and/or deny its negation - Just as YES/KO questions query the entire 
proposition, rather than any single part of It. 

Thus: He WILL help us (why did you think he might m,t?). 

He IS coming with us (whether you like it or not). 

She DOES uwlerstand French (you don't know everj-thlng about 
her). 

Note the use of the carrier DO with the Present or Past Simple. 

(b) Elsewhere, any element in a sentence can be given emphatic 
Stress. 

Con.pare: - "John WILL buy Stella a new coat" - a general re-afliraat- 
ion of a certain proposition. 

- "JOHN will buy ". answering the question 

"WHO will buy...?" 

- "John will BUY..." i.e. he won't LEND her one. 

- a NEW coat", i.e. not a second-hand one. etc. 

K\;ii))ples: "Vou i,re to lie there :ii h o'clock". 
■■\\'e :u-e to meet at « o'clock". 

05^i 
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BE TO indicates an arrangement and involves the concept of obli- 
gation (Someone else arranges for >ou to do something). It is a I^Iodal verb, 
since it cannot co-occur with other Medals (*he may be to meet us), 

PR EPARATOR Y ^*IT*' (See Pattern B9 - Sentence Complements) 
In Classes 5 and 6, the "Dummy Subject'* (or PRO-SUBJECT) IT was 
taught in the pattern IT IS + Adjective, Participle, Noun, Pronoun, or 
expression of time or distance. The following structures can usefully be 
taught at this later stage: 

(I) IT IS + yp + FOR + NP + INFINITIVE 

Example: "It*s hard for me to get up in the morning." 

'lt*s easy for you to do that". 
Here "you" is the explicit Subject of the embedded sentence ("you 
do that"). The FOR-TO infinitival In Subject position is so lormal 
as to sound stilted (e.g. "For me to do that would be easy."). 
Pupils should be made aware of such usages ("Recognition" gramniai. 
but should be encouraged to use sentences with the Pro-Subject 
IT. 

(II) IT IS + KP ^ INFiymV E 

Examples: "lt»s good to know that.'' "It's har<! to get up In the 
morning". The "real subject" of M: is the iniuiitive phrase and 
the "IT** pattern can be viewed as deriving from the underlying 
sentence "to know that is good". Again, this is a very stilted 
usage; when tiie Subject of BE is an infinitive phrase, the Pre- 
paratory IT IS certainly to be preferred. An alternative trans- 
formation of the underlying sentence would be "That is good to know.", 
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^■hich is as common as the IT construction. 



(in) IT IS + NP + GERUND 

Examples: '^it's no use going there". 

"It»s fine knowing you". 

"It»s no good your pretending". 
This construction seems to be most common in a negative 
context. The "real Subject" is the gerund, but the "Prepara- 
tory IT" is the more frequent and therefore the preferred 
construction. 

As stated in the Syllabus for Classes 5 and 6 "The essential 
rule for 'THERE IS' and 'IT IS' Is that a full English sentence 
requires a Subject before the Main Verb; if for some reason 
the Subject is omitted or placed after the Verb, a "dummy" 
Subject is placed in Subject position instead." Hebrew has a 
freer word-order and does not use this grammatical device, 
so that the Hebrew speaker will tend not to use this 'IT' 
at all or will say 'THIS' (/ze/). 

These constructions including the ones below) can be viewed 
as generalized transformations from two underlying sentences. 

fIV) IT IS ^ NP + CLAUSE 

Examples: "It is a shame (that) j-ou couldn't come." 
"It's obvious (that) he did it." 

Here aguin, the Noun Ck)use in initial-sentence position ("that 
he did it is obvious") is found in the most formal style only; 
pupils .should bo encouraged to use the "Preparatory IT" 
coDstruotion. 
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Where these expressions (in sections (I) - (IV)) follow the verb, the 
empty Pro-Subject IT must be used - in Hebrew this is not necessary. 
Where they occur in Subject-position, the word IT must not be used. Some 
Hebrew speakers might tend to transpose the informal Hebrew usage / ze/ 
as 'IT* and so produce the following unacceptable sentences: 

* For you to say that It Is stupid, 

* That he always comes late It Is well-known, 

* To do your homework In time It Is wonderful, 

* His coming here it was a nice surprise. 



(V) PREPARATORY 'IT' with CERTAIN UNKIN G' VERBS 

Examples: 'It appears/ seems/that he has been here," 
Note also such verbs as "it happens/occurs to me that,,,", which 
are not Linking Verbs. 

(VI) PREPARATORY 'IT' WITH VERBS EXPRESSING EMOTIONS 

Examples: "It amazes/pleases/dellghts/disappolnts/ excites me 
to hear your news, " In all these cases, the recomposition of 
the sentence to have the clause or other complement of the 
verb in sentence-initial position is rare, hyper-formal or 
non-occurring. Note that these verbs comprise the same class 
as those mentioned in Pattern B7.. 
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1 1 . PIigPA0ATOR\_-JT^A PTER THE A IArX' VFRR 

(I) Example: "i think it strange/a pity that he should be invited". 
The sentence may be analyzed as a compound sentence with three 
parts: the first part is "1 think"? the second part has "IT" as 
a Dummy Subject with the deleted verb "BE"; and yet a third 
part "he should be invited". This construction appears most 
frequently with verbs of "belief" (e.g. "consider, hold. belleve'V 

A similar construction, but more complex. Is "I owe it to you that 
we are all safe and sound". 

(II) Example: "I leave it to you to decide". 

The infinitive is the Direct Object of the verb (cf: I leave the 
decision to you"). 

(IH) Example: "This will make it possible to undertake the task". 

Here again, 'IT' may be viewed as the Preparatorj- Subject IT of 
a clause w.th deleted verb 'BE', with the "Real Subject" at the end. 



12. 
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::MSH:Li_NOUN-.OBJEC^ ,vith the verb in the past 

perfect. 

Example: "i wish/ed (that) he had been there". 
Pattern 28.7 of the Intermediate Division Syllabus specifies the 
-UlSIl-TH.AT CL..VL-SK". with the verb in the THAT clause In the 
past tense, mean.ns an unfulfilled present hope, ("i wish he were 
Here nou"). At this stage, the Noun-Object Clause with the verb 
in the past perlect ,s taught, n-eaning an unfulfilled hope relating 
10 p..st .-.rnMnstances ("I ulsh/e.i ho had been here then"). 
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SOME STRUCTURES WHICH MAY FORM PART OF THE PASSIVE 
"RECOGNITION'^ GRAMMAR 

If the teachers are satisfied that their pupils have thoroughly 
mastered the Patterns in Part C of this Syllabus, they will probably 
teach some of the following structures as part of the active grammatical 
inventory of the pupils, but for most pupils the following structures will 
probably be "recognition" items only, met and explained in the course of 
their readings etc. but not intensively drilled or tested. 

INVERTED WORD ORDER 

as in conditional sentences ("Were you to do this, I would. 
Had you done this, I would have...), \vith negators heading sentences 
("Never have I seen..."), and with "only+adverb" heading sentences ("only 
later did I realize..."). 

2- MODALS IN CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 

Examples: "If you were to/ should/will/would do this, I would be 
most obliged". 



3« MODAL + PROGRESSIVE PERFECT BASE 

Example: *a will/may have been living..." (i.e. including the so- 
called "future perfect prbgressive") 



4« PAST MODAL + PROGRESSIVE PERFECT BASE 

Examples: "I would/might have been going. •." 
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5 . INlDLPgyPENT JWICI P A5 A SENTENCE-MOniFTRr. 

(Sentential Complemcni as an adverbial modifier) 
ENamples: -Reading, he fell asleep. Having seen her home, he 

took a taxi". 

6- INDEFINITE SUBJECT "OKR*^ 

Example: "One doesnH do that kind of thing". 

7- "COLOURED FUTURE" 

Example: »»You shall do it, whether you want to or not". 



8. 



VERBSOF SUGGESTIOX OR COMMAND + /THAT) CLAUSE WTTH 
BASE (ip all persons) 

Examples: »'I suggest/demand (that) he be here". 

"I suggest/demand (that) he not come''. 



^- PERFECT IN KINITI\-E AND PERFECT GERUND 

Examples: "We were sorry to have missed you". 

"We rememJjered havmg seen you somewhere". 
N.K. The Perlect Base is taught in the active grammatical inventory, 
as part of a complex \erb phrase (e.pr. he uould have gone - Pattern 
c I .:>). 

lAampIu: "liu js a man to be admired". 



OGlj 
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NOUN CLAUSES AND INFINITIVALS (SENTENCE COMPLEMENTS) 
IN SUBJECT POSITION 

Exiimples: "For you to behave like that is inconceivable." 

"That he did it is well known to everyone". 

(See Patterns CIO for Pro-Subject IT and B9 Sentential Complements). 



ntl7ajKa d^tib^ maanb nyyn 




1973 1X13'' - 3"Vu?n onu? - cVu^iv 
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: T 3 1 n n 
.K 1 a a .1 

,nnmio nana nK'ipa n'jonn ,3 

n'^an 'D-'^y □no'^on nin'3i nso-'nnVi ,a"yispo nso-'naVi maioV 

ni3'n3 jHV'jn nana nnia ,nan"n^ nana mnia) m3v>rn mj'naV nrjon ,5 
,('131 jH'K'jpn ,n'yispa) nnnra niaiaV onnra d'jtVku? ,naa 



()2 



*v3DnV niynn n-Sy .^j.^n n^r^yn n^^ona onio^Vn n^janV nyxnn 

lon'K 'a 
?ma 'T 'aj 

lIDOJaV 'K 

nja^'V 'D '33 
D'V '1 'sns 

'33 

in'D 'T no 
iVjp 'n '23 

'n '33 
llDCn '0 'DI-ID 

Ji23nr 'n '23 



C3 



m n p p 1.1 

nuDn-n'nn id3 ^n^i^Vyn nn'»onn n'VaJun mo'V n^vmn omOD 
oy miwpn 'yiDK TnVnV nwpnV" - n^n ^iio^n 
-n3'on> omo^^ n'^anV nyxnV unono) "nnny inn wj'kw oVipn 

: munn ]iv*?n nruoro niwaiin navVyn n3'»on3 • 1 . 1 • 1 

;m3'in man .3 



,'no'\p nmoan mn^Dn naV Dn'oVnnrr nnann "|dd "^y pn 
nu'nnV n'JDnn .irVVDn n^JDns nsVoion ♦♦nmnnn nw^an" 

nann Vy my'»nitDn ,rmnKn nnaaroV a^piTTiD nn^nan ni^^iys riK 
"nnmion loin" nnann nu'nnV n"»3Dn3 ib'Ki ;nKnpni ninnn 
n^ri'Dn ipoy onnw o'KWian n^asy-nynnV ^yxoKD oa na^nan riK to*?*? 

.n'*?aaKn nnooD nmn*? 'arm mn'n 

csn pnpin 'pnsi no"»b\r'? yanb n"^-". nin'Da D''TDV%n ^y .1.1 .2 
np'ya nyiav onnxn c'»anon riK "TDn*?! nKn n^aDns o-'onisan 

ID'i) mncV □•^'^'ys D'o-^ns 1500 nsoin iu?3Tu^ on^a^^nriD 
,(nDcn-n''2n n'''733Nn n''U?K"^ tko ^r.-'pi □''S'Td 3000-*? iy'»2'» 

.?)na '»2'»cND D>- J nifiic - -)d by Toiai 
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n-SjiKz noin r=nb on^::r.n^ nws.v s^n n«,np. n':=nn nnoa .1.1.^ 

n'jpn insww nam pi vn:iy nam 7:1 ,nKTn n'jsna 

nxnin -ry ^om .mnva ninann nanaa nj^K inaanwi .n'misi 
mva: n-^p-, o^nion .n n':3n2 nwN n^'ipa .s'sson nainn 
e'oopo iia'V nn. onnsn myispan 7,3^ n'^»Kn 7^3 iwsKn 
nnsr^ nam - ^wa^ r-jjasn ompaa D'jwn niyispaa o's^aian 
mnsn .n^VVa nnso^ oiipa nayn lainna ia^:ni n'^jjK nnsoa 
i3V:n .yispn laxa , nmoo^n^ c-.ips ia^:n a-mK niKasyn 

.nnn'n ma'"73 onipa 
.n'jpn mans h'Vjjk in mjp.n mnpncK n'>7j3N na>7' D'T3>7nn .1 .1 .4 

.P'yia- n^7:3Nn .m^wni na-nn .mD'o.n .nssnnni nn'wn - n'^«K 

.ri'Njinyni ri'jaon 

rs rsoV dji 112-^ m.i; nsu-: ni3"3y,nn □n-.:r.; niys ,nio3>7 ,1,1,5 
main- ,(m'703i^:j3'N) m=jNn nsninn niysaN2 7iw-7n nvinn 
.nunpn n'jana p-^na nswn -^y o^n^sa n^np niysaK2 dji .niwpnsi 
.nN iwpV o^am -^d.T? r.'7:3N7 mian by .nin i^-^ri.T-, y»o>7 na 
naiyazw nnnNn nnin ,niD-^ni oNn :\sv ^^:^■>Y7 n'>7j3Nn iia'7 

,nDon-n'32 O'lia'"?:! 



rnoipn r.-»33n 1,2 

n'a'ojoDpKn n^'ipn ,1,2,1 
- yaia-::) r.-mia r.'-:jx: c-nsc o ninD-? ii<np> Dn'a>7nnw 'ist 
nvi^nnn ni:,n2i oncsa -•• :n iBca c:i (^iia^'^ u-Vi.s -,nN nso 

.oiia'"? ni3w v^bv iwaa 
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n^^z '131 o'»n:jic2 ,onsc KnpV o'»T»oVnn ,miDn n^ninn 
□•♦Dipn:} or^^^ m'»D2 .o'»'»W'»Kn on'»av»nVi on'»3nisV no'»NnDn 
.n3\ri!)^-'»nV2 n'»V:3S2 o'»n!)o nK'»np*? oiiiy*? ,on'»iio'»^n 

n'»a'»03t33'»Kn nK'^npn ,1,1,2 

.n»3> itsnisw nnoaVi m'»Dn-'»3pV OKfinn ,iimn thwo 

: T^nVa o'»33mD h^kh o'»t3opt)n 

.o'»vw ,mTna ,o'»nxp o'»ni8'»o :n'»3rm nwi nrn!) (2 
mn'Ds •»2'»533rK iia***?*? nain noina nyi" nbK3 o'»t3opt) 
■I'^nr oP'^risi ikiVqs ,nT noin ,nna3n mrnaVi n**'»-K"'» 

,nTn!) •»pn!) nni-* nmion loVV ok ,o'»mDV 

,nKTn maann 3 p'^nn 

: niKin niw"*"!!*? oKnnn nnna o'»t)opon 

iu?au?'»i\n'»3pni n'»mia ,n2it3 n'»Va3K:: D'*3in3 ; 7m?Vn {k 
;n!)u?n no-**?*? nViwo nwpn -jKvn 7'»a 

; 18-1 6 •»KV'»aV •»nina jsiKn p-^r-^jyo t mj-^-^jynnn (n 
•o'»inK □'»n\ppn:: nVVDn*? ]n'»a o^*?'»on hxik ;nM3mp'»ay»i 
n'»'7«iap73a%>cn onm*? ik -'nnson ODny-? mnn ,b'»ann 

• 0'»2Vj?n C'»KVm 07532 

n^b-:; nT*!!-* nrnV tscpan o'-^s^^'^ ly t nnr t (n 
.nr>"^> HDi-iK n'i^]t'»:i Tip p^n K71 



- 1 



-s'^tr, ranV ^„ ^^^^^^ 

.ma..na mn'o« .nn pian p-,, ^. n»nn n. n,p„„ ninjw 
iiit^ w n^niiBon mip^^n -„„^ o^opp^v len-n, oniony i^n^ 

.una" K^i nia^no 

.T»op» nxa nrna itnp^ «v i,w meipna nin»3» lan" 
.V'vV, ^,,0^ o^naa ,n„„K niv,. ,k 

i«n jna^nan nu=nn ^, ,ei, n..-,, n,» p« ,,,, 
P^n V8v^ „,„ ^^^^^ 

Oaa nn» jnajn ok ,ni-^ya namano 

o^>TW» D^p^ rma .t.3 

ns-^.n n. jnnv .p^o k^V n na.a on^a^nn^ ^, , 3 , 
onwpn: ns»= a,,a,8,s ^, ^^^^^ 

.nawn '"^-^s ^^^^ .o'ontno 

onion ,nM oy .(o^ewsw o^sns :^u,a^) nnay^ n^-^ajw ,3,,, 
mi^aa .n-s^ieo nij^rs, aoiy^ mjoK ira o«-,na» von 
.n'.Kn nin«,n nin^s: na^jn ^g^n n^nnw, n.j„»^n nana 

n«a IK oKn nsw ini^ o'snK ooism W8», „^ ,,3 ^, 

n«=cn .nv,.3K: nn^-n, .v=,sin. ny^nn hk aayn .n^^w aioo ^3 
.'««c ,K ^oncK rnn^ H5 n,s„ ,,,, ^^^^^^^^^ 
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Q^nyb .n'»Va3Kn Tio'»Vn oKn-nsv nyisn o'»npoV o'»W v» .1 .3.3 



- yop'> nvnn ♦o^oopo nit3'»nn TnnnV niynion nic o'n'»o'?M miy*? .3.4 
♦ ipmn »xvi3n msn riK T»3nV nVi3>V y'»anV on'»Vy • VVaa ^VKioopon 
.nuiv imK nn'»on o^oopo oaoVi nsonV on"*©*?!!:! 

imD ,nKTn moon riKnpV mpnnV .p-tnoi o'»V'»o nsiK 
(.v'Jiaxn riKiin nip^Bn n'»-Vy yVoizDn) vonwnV o'»3na3V 

.niiann riu'»nn o'»o'»ioo o'»pVnn 



ntt63 mjann ; 2 7 V n 



. (nTi73 4) narmnn nmV nx^yn n^33n ; 3 p V n 

.n3'»vino p7n »)7nT» nnno in*?>nnni ,(2.2 «|'»yc ,1 p'^n nxn) o'»niTno nviW? 

ton iiTn:: '"^^s iii"ip''»;i^ o'»Dcpon 

.niysian viVi^n iino nnic - nc-nn .1 

.onxp oms'c nu^^an .2 

.nic-s van .3 

.on'*i7 nnvy .4, 
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nnK nooi ,«jcij inK ixp iid^o noipa- Kipn ,m^v moiV noa-KV nn^a 
n^^jjKn nn^m by mp-an ,it n^«nav ^Vwnn pbn2 noiiso np>no:i npi^nn 



(nnipj 2) n^m hot ^m-ua .4.1 
n^jsrsv 2-1 1 o^p'iyn nun) namion nmn i©3 - yivVa n^aann .4.1.1 

- n^::^c3orK nKnpa n^jann .4.1.2 
•4.1,3 VFca Diisaa ,nK5 'n;i^ ,onxp onis^ w ,nnK nzm 

,{22 =|^yo t pbn hki) namion nmn laa - n^a^Macptcn nicnpn 
,o^t3spon ^^D^ mwa ^itiii^ anp abiK 
a^^^K o^o^9 ^i^a^ omo o»a r^eio 
pVna ^nannon nma .^lt*^pn n^jana 
.•n^a^ojoopKn mt^npna 



n^»?j3K3 ainan pbnn nic nun - n^a^o»rnn nunpa mwinn on^» .4.1 .3 
.IT n^jainav 



BO 



- 0 - 



nTiV^ypo nmyn .4.2 



noil niDs/iso mxipo rn^ o^x'^aion o^oopon - nitnpn 
m^na .o>V3 2000-1800 o'»^o nxm 

• n'»Va3Kn ninin nip'»9n 
nmsn nVaico ,n^Va3iin "^y npsom mion nyiV 
nsin xnp^ imo jCvisa-'^n^i nam unpV 
0^02 nnas^ n'>mn nam nii^npn mianoo 



o^^^pm o^yiapo maaoi i!)Q--»n!i .43 

HKnp lain no^> «n^>i-, noi" nnai mrniV o-uianon on^c^n 4.3.1 

nwKo n'^saian n^a^oj^oj^ii rnt^'ip n^aan "^y •jom rvixpo 
•3 n^yo ,5 p'>n nin -ont'>o o?t)i9 .2 n^o .4 p-^ni ma-^jv n 
1 • -i^yca no-nson n^aann oy oa nnr nmn a'»jann - la") ©is 

no'>^ "o^-yiipo iBc-''n2'> loa nrna«^ o-^Jianon on^o'^n .4.3.2 
2. «|>yoa ni^oion nunpn n-jan >y ^oua ^yupo nunp loinB 

•oya'> oyao ^iik'? K^ar lu^nn i-.voa n'^^unn nx-nn mp-^an .4.3.3 
o^-yr^pon maia^i -.acn-'.naV y'raia nn-ip nam nraiar^a-a 

.O'^bpnm 
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namio hot 



.5.1 



:7n nj'nan ni'jan nnoo 



.5.1.1 



3-1 O'p^na tnisos) on'o^nn ij^n nnniv ,omB»^n 
.nj'nan n'jano nam nni' nann i»on 

.nmn n'jana incinv 
ODpo nnix ibKVj^y ni^Kvn ^isz "nino ^irn n'n> .5.1 .2 



O'Kvu -jsco 7'ao ina"v ,vkit3 yzpj-jr ^^s^csik tiiks nii'»n .k 



.{onan -^nbz o^yop) nK^npn njana c^yop 





.5.1.4 




K'n ,ns-Vyn nj^nnn moo 



inron o^yn^n CKvm KtjnnnVi mnno n^Vaw i^nnV 
.iVa Vvi iVv mu^'jynn 'nova ,nnnpn ms^noo 

numrn |nn:V nnV |ninV nmo .rj-^y niKT .'idi riT^m 
'^K Van - n^3^D303n<i n^n^oJoopK nipv no nmvV 
ns-vyn nrnan ^3fio ,13 nivyV inajn nn n^ianV iV 
-loins no^VwV ynnV •f»oVnn inViD** nn pnnV myro 

ni»ny -noai o^nan m^on-'»3p nianyio i^aVnn mmvn .a 

:nT 

.|nnn W mm wnn (l) 
.aynnn nnnn i^ov (2) 
,pnpi ,o^Von 1X1K : nr many -non - pm (3) 

n3'r?n nsDin ^i^-Vy n^a^op^^nm n^nn ns-bya nj^nan .a 

.(naapino (nnnn-nann) nawnn 



.rmrn n^3Dni 4 pbnn onaon • o^iia^'^n n^aan .5.2.1 



.5.2 



nnan nj'nan 



.5.2.2 
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nr.cn ^p7n .{naio ^nVi yop) Kipan mini o^yop ,i 

.(1.2 

.pmm «)ovn noiyV 

•TZ'0333>K HK'npV r.>33ni :K2n ViinV ons ,nVyoV 2 i^yoi 103 
yop - ^s^? t|ci3i ;D^^nv oipo- nnK hVkv y^sin (2 -j^yo) 
IK nnsyi - nuia^nn 71101 ,nn?i2tpo n^VaJKi Knpjn mmV n3io 

.n'anya 

''loa'* nj^na .5.4 
;nxpa2 no^piss n^VajKz ,Knp3n-n32n3 o^op 
;c>>r3n nz>onV o>ii:j>Vn main 7y niooua ,n8V3 ni^ynv .2 




(i**aco) o'»'»yi:tpD ison ''naV "idj" nj'^na .5#5 
nowiao n'^ajKi ,o*»*»VV3 o'»Kwm ,Knp3n-n3ini o'»yt>p ♦k 

:7«3) i!J0?wn'»i3 idVj3 ,'»nmD Kwm inpjn-njana yop .a 
^ison^,^!^ n'»D'»3s nj'»n33 wain ,(n'»3-nV3V3 ,VDwn 
nr mVD 71VKV3 niiivnn .n'»V«K nipsn W winn 

♦n'»ny3 ik nniyi wna^ 

.n3-Vy3 n3'»n3 

_nnrmni'»33n .5 •6 



iaDiis'»^0'»'»33o ,nn'»3TD :7«3) nnnn nr33nV n3'»n3 nr33n 
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